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MENACE LIBERTY OF WORKERS 
USE OF INJUNCTION DENOUNCED 
AS WORKER SEES HIS WORLD 
THE LABEL'S NEW CROWN 
STUDY DEMONSTRATES SUCCESS 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the ‘“‘We Don’t Patronize List” 


of the San Francisco Labor Council. 


Members of La>or unions 


and sympathizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 


Compton's Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 
Black and White Cab Company 
Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
Gorman & Bennett, Grove. 


E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
Great Western Grocery Co., 2255 Clement, 


844 Clement, 500 Balboa, 1852 McAllister, 
901 Haight, 5451 Geary, 700 Ninth Ave., 


945 Cole. 


Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 
Martinez-Benicia Ferry Co. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 


Players’ Club. 
Regent Theatre. 


Schmidt Lithograph Co. 


Market Street R. R. 
United Cigar Stores. 
Yellow Cab Company 


All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 


° . 
Labor Council Directory 
Labor Council meets every Vriday at 

8 p. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 

Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p. m. Headquarters telehone 

—Market 56. 


bow eee ee ee ee 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—224 
Guerrero. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1035—Meets Thursday even- 
ings, 236 Van Ness Avenue, 

Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 
Thursday evenings, Building Trades Temple. 
Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 60 Mar- 
ket. Chas. Fohl, Secretary, 636 Ashbury. 
Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 3rd Monday, 

Labor Temple. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Cracker)—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers No, 24—Meets Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—112 Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet 1st and 3rd Mondays, 112 
Valencia. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, 
3rd Mondays in evening at 8:00. 1075 Mission. 

Beer Drivers—177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 109 
Jones. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet Ist and 
3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No, 6—Headquarters, 2923 16th. 

Bookbinders—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen No 
Thursdays, 177 Cap>. 

Bricklayers No. ‘—Meet Tuesdays, 
Trades Temple. 

Broom Makers—John A. Martin, Secretary, 3546 
Nineteenth. Meet Ist Saturday, Labor Temple. 

Butchers No, 115—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Butchers No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet 
1st and 8rd Tuedays, Laurel Hall, Seventh 
and R. BR. Ave. 

Carpenters No. 
Trades Temple. 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 133 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 

Casket Trimmers No. 94. 


T—Meet 2nd and 4th 


Building 


22—Meet Fridays, Building 


Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd Satur- 
days, Labor Temple, 

Chauffeurs No. 265, LB. of T.—Meet 2nd and 
4th Thursdays, 8 p. m., California Hall, Turk 
and Polk. 

Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
218 Fourth St. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursday nights 
at 8:30, and 3rd Thursday afternoon at 2:30, 
580 Eddy. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

)raftsmen—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Dredgemen—268 Market. 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 
Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 
Valencia. 

Elevator Operators and Starters—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Federal Employees’ Union No. 1—Meet Ist Tues- 
day, Native Sons Hall; headquarters, 746 
Pacific Building. 

Federation of Teachers—Labor Temple. 

Felt and Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meets Wednesdays at 

166 Steuart. 

Furniture Handlers No, 1—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Fur Workers—273 Golden Gate Avenue. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 4th Saturdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Buil:ling Trader Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Tem- 
Dle office hours 9 to 1l a. m. 

Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Sec., 1114 Mission. 

Horseshoers—Meet 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple 

Hospital Stewards and Nursee—E. N. Cummings, 
Secretary, 157 20th Ave. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 3nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple, 

fron, Steel and Tin Workers No. 5—Meet Ist 
and 2nd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco, 

Janitors—Meet ist and 8rd Thursdays, 8 p. m., 
Labor Temple. 

Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—511 Phelan Bldg. 

Lithographers No. 17—Room 156, 368 Market. 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet @nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 


6—Meet Wednesdays, 


151—Thursdays, 112 


GOOD GooDS 


Telephone Sutter 5600 


Over 47 Years 
as Merchants 
in California 


Market at Fifth 


Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. Headquarters, Labor Temple. 


Longshore Lumbermen—Meet Ist and 3rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Letter Carriers—Meet Ist Saturday, Los Angeles 
Hall, Native Sons Building. 


Machinists No, 68—Meet 


Temple. 


Mailers—Meet 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Thurs- 
days, 10 Embarcadero. 


Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 163—Meet 
2nd and 4th Thursdays, 10 a. m., 109 Jones. 


Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 
Newsboys’ Union No. 17,568—1254 Market, 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Wednesdays, Labor 


Pastemakers No, 10,567—Meet Last Saturday at 
442 Broadway. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 3nd and 4th Friday nights. 
Labor Temple. ' 


Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet Ist Monday, Labor 
Temple. 


Picture Frame Workers—Meet lst and 3rd Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers—Meet Thursdays headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Plumbers—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Laber 
Temple. 


Printing Pressmen and Assistants No. 24—Meet 
2nd Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—3300 16th. 


Railroad Machinists—Meet 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Ist and 3rd Thurs- 
days, § p. m., 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet nd and (th 
Thursdays, Tabor Temple. 


Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 
Dp. m., 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 113 


San Francisco 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 
Maritime Hall Building, 59 Clay. 


Sail Makers—Meet lst Thursday at Labor Temple. 


Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Red Men’s Hall, 16th St, 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
days, 224 Guerrero, 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 
224 Guerrero. 


Shipyard Laborere—Meet lst and 3rd Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 


Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Stationary Firemen—Meet lst and 3d Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Steam Engineers No, 64—Meet Tuesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 


Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No. 29—268 Market, 
Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 38rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2nd Sun- 
day, Labor Temple, 


Stove Mounters No. 63. 


Street Railway Employees, Div. 518—Meet &nd 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 


Tailors No. 80—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryan‘, 


Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple, 


104—Meet Tuesdays, 


Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 8rd Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., 68 Tiaight, 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3rd Fridays, Building 


Trades Temple. Miss M. Kerrigan, Secretary, 
290 Fremont. 


Trackmen No. 687—Meet 2nd Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Typographical No. 21—Meet 3rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg. 


United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 


United Laborers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Waiters No. 30—Meet every Wednesday, 3 p. m., 
except last Wednesday in month, when the 
meeting is at 8:30 p. m., at 1256 Market. 


Water Workers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 
Waitresses—Meet Wednesdays, 1075 Mission. 


Warehouse and Cereal Workers—Meet Tuesdays, 
457 Bryant. 


Watehmen—Moet 3rd Thursday, 8 p. m., Labor 
Temple. Emmet Counthan, 106 Bosworth. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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“- Menace Liberty of Workers “- 


es 


Injunction judges are the greatest present-day 
menace to the constitutional rights of the workers 
and threaten the validity of free American insti- 
tutions. 


This is the warning contained in a report on 
injunctions in labor disputes by the Joint Labor 
Board of Illinois. President John H. Walker of 
the Iilinois Federation of Labor is chairman of 
the board. 

“Injunctions as now misused during labor dis- 
putes,” the report “represent a very 
sinister revival’of the power of the ancient kings 
to govern their subjects by arbitrary proclama- 
tions issued without the authority or sanction of 
any legislative body. 


declares, 


“The injunction evil—a substitution of personal 
government for government by law—is growing 
steadily throughout the United States. 

“Court decisions, both federal and state, are 
rapidly narrowing the limits wherein a remedy 
may be found for this extremely dangerous de- 
velopment, 

“The injunction is now being used against the 
working people not only during strikes but also 
to prevent them from appealing to their fellow 
workers to join their unions even in cases where 
strikes are not in progress. 

“The constitution is 
practically every one of these so-called ‘labor in- 


brazenly challenged in 
junctions.” 

“The rights of free speech and free press which 
are affirmatively declared in most postitive and 
unmistakable language in the Constitution of II- 
linois and in all other state constitutions are posi- 
tively denied by injunction judges. 

“These writs represent a flagrant viola- 
tion of the basic law by the very officials who are 
sworn to uphold and maintain that law. 


very 


“The so-called ‘equity injunction,’ as it existed 
when our present government was established, 
was clearly and definitely limited to the field of 
property and tangible property rights as distinct 
from the domain of personal rights and personal 
relations. 

“Those limitations were respected by the courts 
until about the year 1890, when reactionary judges 
began extending the so-called ‘equity’ injunction 
for the purpose of regulating personal relations 
and restricting personal rights in the case of 
working people engaged in strikes for improved 
working and living conditions. 

“The power of the ancient kings, long since 
dead, was drawn out of the distant past to be 
used against the workers in free America. 

“Neither Congress nor the State 
authorized any such arbitrary action on the part 


Legislature 


of the judges. 

“Neither the original Constitution of the United 
States nor any amendment thereto sanctioned any 
such declaration of inherent power on the part of 
the courts. 

“Neither did any state constitution confer any 
such power upon them. 

“Having first proclaimed themselves as the sole 
arbiters of the Constitution, they then proceeded 
to construe its meaning so as to increase their 
own power. 

“The greatest temptation that can be placed 
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within the reach of any man or set of men is that 
of arbitrary power over their fellow citizens. 

“Taking the line of least resistance, after yield- 
ing to the temptation, they establish that power 
by directing it first against the humbler and least 
conspicuous citizens, the working people. 

“But when it is firmly established there, they 
will later extend it until the entire citizenship of 
our land is engulfed and government by law com- 
pletely wiped out unless the dangerous power can 
be limited and restricted before it is too late. 

“The problem of securing an adequate remedy 
for the injunction evil is one that challenges the 
very best thought of our most capable thinkers. 

“It is the paramount question of the day. 

“Liberties, our most precious inheritance from 
the forefathers, are at stake. 

“The trade-union movement, therefore, is per- 
forming a duty of loyalty to the Constitution, to 
the American form of government, and to the 
American people as a whole by insisting now 
that the power of the courts to regulate personal 
relations by arbitrary injunctions shall be brought 
to an end.” 


> = 
THE BEGINNING WAS PROTEST. 
By Chester M. Wright, 


International Labor News Service. 


No. 1. 


Labor began the long fight to establish its right 
to life as a part of the community, then to tear 
away the structure that separated it from 
the rest of the community—long days of toil, 
low wages and other economic restrictions. 

It had literally to fight and claw its way into 
being. As the years went by protest was bred 
into its fiber and being. 


Editor, 


vast 


3road social benetits have resulted from labor’s 
The public school, the ballot. 
The library, art 


unremitting protest. 
Sanitation, civic improvement, 
galleries. 

The labor move- 
The 


In the beginning was protest. 
ment was the anguish of battle. 
battlefield was its first love. 

Those who ruled with an iron hand in the early 
days would allow it to be no other way. 

Men and women worked ten, twelve, 
hours a day; wages were a pittance. 


born in 


sixteen 


The brave few banded together and began the 
fight. 

Behold what they have achieved! 

Look about; envision the progress. Give full 
credit to the labor movement! 

From where we stand today we may go as far 
as imagination can picture; but just as the labor 
movement has brought us up out of bondage, so 
it must be our great reliance in the forward 
march to the great and wonderful fulness of life. 
In the beginning was strife and sacrifice. In 
the present must be intelligence and unity. 

= > 
EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES. 


The employment agency cases that were pre- 
sented to the Supreme Court in Los Angeles last 
Tuesday have been postponed to the November 
term and will be heard in San Francisco next 
month, when the question will be definitely de- 


cided. 


TO END “PITTSBURGH PLUS” GRAFT. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

How the steel industry, which long has robbed 
the worker of money and leisure by low wages 
and the 12-hour day, is also victimizing the farm- 
er, is being revealed by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, in an investigation of the “Pittsburgh 
plus” plan. 

The Federal Trade Commission is seeking to 
put an end to “Pittsburgh Plus,’ which is a sys- 
tem enforced by the steel industry whereby steel 
manufactured outside of Pittsburgh is sold at the 
“Pittsburgh base” price, plus the cost of purely 
imaginary freight from Pittsburgh to destination. 
Thus, if a man in a midwest city buys steel made 
in the same city, he pays the cost of shipping the 
steel from Pittsburgh to his town, 

“Pittsburgh plus,” it has been estimated, im- 
poses a tax of $50,000,000 on the farmers of the 
nation. The scheme hits the farmers on a great 
number of commodities into which steel enters. 
Agricultural implements are sky-high in price be- 
cause of “Pittsburgh plus.” Barbed wire and wire 
nails, extensively used on farms, are high priced 
on the same account. 

James B. 
Farm 
two 
utilize, on the average, a ton of steel a year each. 
The steel sold to farmers Chicago, 
where is is mostly produced, costs them an aver- 
age of $7.60 a ton for fictitious freight, because, 
though made at Chicago, it carries a “Pittsburgh 
plus” charge. This means that the farmers in 
the eleven states pay something like $29,000,000 
as extra tribute to the steel interests. 


Howard, president of the American 
Bureau Federation, that 
million midwestern 


estimates nearly 


states 


farms in eleven 


these from 


It is estimated that the “Pittsburgh plus” plan 
costs the farmers at least $50,000,000 and that 
it takes a toll of $75,000,000 to $100,000,000 from 
the steel consumers of the country. The cost of 
building roads and steel buildings is greatly in- 
creased by “Pittsburgh Plus.” 

For more than a year, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has been investigating the “Pittsburgh 
plus” graft. The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and the independent companies have made 
a vigorous defense of “Pittsburgh plus,” but it is 
believed the trade commission will issue an order 
abolishing the plan. The steel industry, it is pre- 
dicted, will not give up “Pittsburgh plus” without 
a hard fight and it will very likely take the case 
to the United States Supreme Court. 

“Pittsburgh plus” is a big issue in the West and 
four states are fighting the plan and fare giving 
active support to the trade commission’s campaign 
to end the practice. 

7 > 
SEATTLE MUST OBEY. 

The Seattle Central Labor Council was given 
thirty days within which to reaffirm its allegiance 
to the American Federation of Labor, with the 
alternative of forfeiting its affiliation with that 
body, by the terms of a decision reached by the 
executive council of the Federation, according to 
announcement made by President Gompers. The 
decision of the executive council was unanimous, 
Gompers said. He also said he had had a “heart 
to heart talk” with C. W. Doyle, secretary of the 
Seattle Council, and had urged that the refrac- 
tory organization submit to the decision. 


Four 


“USE OF INJUNCTION DENOUNCED. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Warning against permitting the injunction to 
take the place of the ordinary methods of the 
criminal courts, is sounded by Zechariah Chafee, 
Jr., of the Harvard University law faculty, writing 
to the New Republic. 

Under the title of “California Justice,” Prof. 
Chafee discusses the recent temporary injunction 
granted in California which abolishes trial by 
jury in certain cases and makes mere membership 
in the I. W. W. punishable as contempt of court. 
He says that the injunction indicates the growing 
tendency of the government to use injunctions in- 
stead of criminal prosecutions to maintain “law 
and order” and declares that the tendency is far- 
reaching in its possibilities of harm, In summing 
up his conclusions, Prof, Chafee says: 

“In conclusion, two points must be emphasized. 
First, aside from the validity of any particular 
injunction in these governmental suits, we are 
making a very grave mistake in allowing prose- 
cuting officials to employ courts of equity in place 
of criminal courts. It is true that the criminal 
law has broken down in this country. The police 
will not or cannot arrest, the rules of evidence 
furnish countless technical obstructions, juries re- 
fuse to convict, trials are readily granted. 
The prosecutor turns with relief from this uncer- 
tainty to the automatic, hair-trigger action of a 
judicial restraining order. 


new 


“Once more we are evading the issue. Instead 
of setting ourselves diligently to reorganize the 
administration of criminal justice, from 
the difficult task and try to make the injunction 
do the same job of maintaining order in industrial 
disputes. Sooner or later we shall pay the price. 


we shrink 


“In a jury trial, the responsibility is distributed. 
It does not all fall on the judge. The accused is 
convicted by from the not very dif- 
ferent from himself except in their freedom from 
crime. The jury takes up the slack, as it were. 
In a court of equity, 
the slack. 
of our political machinery is subjected to a terrific 
strain, made to do 
highly controversial 
rougher 


men street, 


there is nothing to take up 
The judiciary, the most delicate part 
when it is and in 
fitted for the 
mechanism of the criminal law. 


unaided, 
cases, work 

“Finally, the efficiency of the governmental in- 
junction in maintaining the normal processes of 
life during industrial disputes, 
sarily make it desirable. The natural wish of 
those in authority to make the government strong 
enough to meet the needs of the moment with 
rapidity may lead them to obtain efficiency by an 
undue sacrifice of 


does not neces- 


Law and order are 
good, but they shade by imperceptible gradations 
into the order that 


freedom. 


‘reigns in Warsaw.’ 
“Experience has proved it wise that the public 
should have a fairly direct share in those func- 
tions of government that intimately affect the 
life of the average man. For instance, taxation, 
which may only be initiated by the branch of 
the legislature closest to the people; and punish- 
ment, which must be inflicted by a jury. The 
delays pe ae eae incident to such popular 
participation in government render men of action 
impatient. Charles I wanted taxes without Par- 
liament, and the Star Chamber was instituted to 
suppress crime without a jury. The increased 
efficiency thereby secured was not adequately 
appreciated by the people at large. The use of 
the injunction to put men in prison without a 
jury trial for reasons that scem insufficient to a 
considerable body of their fellow-citizens is liable 
to produce a resentment that may eventually 
sweep away some judicial powers that had better 
be preserved along with what can be spared. 
“Instead of these get-quick-peace methods, let 
us tighten up the machinery of criminal justice to 
punish violent acts with all the swiftness and 
sureness of which the jury system is capable; 
rely on reforms and carefully considered economic 
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adjustments to eradicate jarge strikes and the 

revolutionary spirit; and keep courts of equity 

for the tasks for which they have been developed 

by long experience. An equity judge ought not 

to be turned into a super-policeman.” 
2 


“BEST MINDS” AND LABOR. 

By J. M. Baer, The Congressman-Cartoonist. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Some cf our “best minds” are much distressed 
by the “greed” and “voraciousness” of labor. 
They say the working man is getting too much 
money and they point to the high wages that 
exist today as compared with those of pre-war 
days. 

They do not point to the survey of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, which’ shows that today’s 
dollar is only worth 65 cents of the pre-war dollar. 

Nor do they point, when they talk about how 
much more money American workmen get than 
workmen abroad, to some conclusions reached by 
the Hon. C. A. McCurdy, a prominent English- 
man, who has just completed a careful study of 
things in America. 

Mr. McCurdy says that the American workman 
produces three times as much as the English 
workman. Why, then, shouldn’t he get three 
times the Englishman’s wage? 

As a matter of fact, mighty few American 
workmen get anything like three times the wage 
Of the English worker. They get more money, of 
course, but not so much more as that. 

Some of our “best minds” have wanted to open 
the gates to immigrants of every land. They 
might do well to study some observations made a 
few years ago by Ethelbert Stewart, commissioner 
of labor statistics, regarding coal mining here 
and abroad. 

Mr. Stewart’s figures showed that the Ameri- 
can miner’s pay, per unit produced, was lower 
than that of almost any other workman in the 
world, even the Japanese. 

Heaven knows what the “best minds” 
expect, but it’s easy to see what they want. They 
want a workman who will work uncomplainingly 
fourteen or sixteen hours a day for his board and 
clothes and mightly little of either, And they 
raise a frightful hullabaloo when they are dis- 
appointed, 


alone 


There is a solution for all this lack of accord. 
Let the “best minds” of industry voluntarily ac- 
cept for themselves the same standards they want 
to force upon their workmen. There would be 
no difficulty then in getting hours, wages and 
working conditions satisfactory to the men em- 
ployed. 
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CONTROL OF NON-UNION SHOPS. 


Kill the non-union shop by purchasing a con- 
trolling interest in the concern that owns it. 

Put the non-union shop out of business by 
establishing union shop plants and competing ef- 
fectively for business patronage. These are two 
aggressive measures considered by the recent con- 
vention of the International Photo-Engravers’ 
Union of America. 


indorsed and referred to the 
finance committee a resolution authoriz- 
ing the executive council to “draw upon the de- 
fense fund of the International Union to purchase 
shares of stock in whatever non-union shop or 
shops may be deemed best by it, to secure a con- 
trolling interest or encourage and assist or to 
establish an engraving shop or shops wherever 
or whenever the establishment of such a shop or 
shops may prove of advantage in fighting the so- 
called ‘open shop’ employers.” 


The convention 
union’s 


Under the scheme proposed the president and 
executive council of the union may establish sepa- 
rate union corporate enterprises and have full 
power as to stock ownership, management con- 
trol and accounting. 


Herman’s Hats 


UNION MADE 


Re 


2396 Mission Street at Twentieth 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ORPHEUM CIRCUIT VAUDEVILLE 


THE ONLY THEATRE 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 
DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY 
TO THE BEST IN 
VAUDEVILLE 


MATINEE DAILY 


tr 


SUITS TO MEASURE 


UNION MADE 


CREDIT 
HOME CLOTHING CO. 


2500 Mission Street 
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CARPETS 
DRAPERIES LINOLEUM PHONOGRA. HS 
CROCKERY SILVERWARE 


Newman’s is Headquarters for Wedgewvod Stoves 
Made on the Pacific Coast by Union Labor 


2101 


2119 Me 4 Z 
Mission at 
St. REDLICK-NEWMAN a 17th 


COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS 


2415 Mission Street, near 20th 


Lowest prices and biggest values in 
Dry Goods, Furnishings, Groceries, 
Shoes and Tobacco 


= YOU CAN’T BEAT NEWMAN’S LOW PRICES 
AND EASY TERMS 

Every sale backed by our 
IRON CLAD MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 


FURNITURE RUGS STOVES 
Le | 
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AS WORKER SEES HIS WORLD. 

Governor Walton’s fight against the Ku Klux 
Klan indorsed by Oklahoma State Federation of 
Labor. 

Painters’ unions of Ohio go on record as favor- 
ing the 44-hour week for painters in place of the 
eight-hour day in force in most Ohio cities. 

Coal Commission advises President Coolidge 
that nation should supervise the coal industry 
through the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Midinettes or shop girls employed by Paris 
dressmakers win two-day strike and get one-third 
increase in pay. 

Industrial activity in the United States shows 
no signs of slackening, Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon declares. Some industries are slowing 
down but general business conditions continue 
unusually good, he says. 

A workmen’s compensation law for Missouri 
is being drafted and will be submitted to the 
voters through the initiative instead of waiting 
for the 1925 legislative session, 

No unemployed in New Zealand, says Premier 
William F. Massey. 

Ten Chicago mill work concerns and eleven of 
their officials and fifteen local officials and mem- 
bers of the International Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners fined at Chicago on charges of 
violating the Sherman Anti-Trust law. 

The dollar’s purchasing power now amounts 
to only 65 cents, United States Department of 
Labor announces, in making public results of a 
ten-year survey of the dollar’s varying course. 

H. H. Ferguson, vice-president of the Illinois 
Terminal Railroad, refuses to testify before the 
United States Railroad Labor Board. 

Muscle Shoals plant, sought by Henry Ford, 
is sold by Government to Alabama Power Com- 
pany for $3,472,487. 

Oklahoma National Guard disperses legislators 
and prevents session planned to impeach Gov- 
ernor Walton for declaring martial law in his 
war on the Ku Klux Klan. 

German government formally announces end of 
Passive resistance by workers in the Ruhr. 

Socialists and trade unionists hold largest de- 
monstration in history of Amsterdam as protest 
against proposal to build a new Dutch fleet. 

American Bankers’ Association at Atlantic City 
urges concellation of Allied debts and American 
participation in reparations settlement. 

Executive committee of the National League of 
Women voters decides to urge upon the next 
session of Congress a child labor amendment to 
the Constitution. 

Miss Margaret G. Bondfield elected chairman 
of the General Council of the Trades Union Con- 
gress of Great Britain. She is the first woman 
to hold this post. 

Miners in heart of Ruhr mine fields strike in 
protest against government’s decision to abandon 
passive resistance, 

Mabel Gillespie, secretary of the Boston Wo- 
man’s Trade Union League, dies in Boston. 

Judge Sam B. Hill, Democratic nominee for 
Congress in the Fifth Congressional district of 
Washington, who was indorsed by organized la- 
bor, defeats his Republican opponent, in special 
election. 

Federal Trade Commission, in a report on costs 
and profits in the grain trade, finds that the cost 
of handling grain can be and should be reduced. 

District of Columbia Commissioners send ulti- 
matum to Prohibition Chief Haynes, making seri- 
ous charges against his agents and demanding 
dismissal of six. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and Order 
of Railroad Conductors vote to demand wage in- 
creases of approximately 12 per cent in Eastern, 
Western and Southern sections of country. 

a os 

Help yourself by helping others. Demanding 
the union label on all goods is the way to get 
results, 


NOTES FROM THE PRESSMEN. 

The grand ball to be given by the S. F. Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union No. 24, at 
Knights of Columbus Hall on Saturday evening, 
October 27th, is assured of being a great success 
judging from the indications. The weekly meet- 
ing of the general committee held on last Tues- 
day evening was attended by twenty-five of the 
committee and all arrangements for the big event 
are shaping themselves nicely and a banner crowd 
will be on hand at the first ball given by this 
Local in a great number of years, and with the 
added incentive of assisting in the great work 
of building the War Memorial at Pressmen’s 
Home, Tenn., a great get-together of all members 
is a certainty. The Executive Committee report 
good work being done by the Secretary in secur- 
ing new members for the organization; if the pace 
of the past year is kept up the city will be 100 
per cent organized in a short while, as the splen- 
did work done by Secretary Kane has brought 
the membership up to 630 members, making this 
local the largest Pressmen’s Union west of Chi- 
cago. The harmonious conditions existing be- 
tween the employers and this union and the con- 
ditions, hours, wages prevailing in this jurisdic- 
tion are a selling point that all new members can 
readily see. 

The Kelly School has started and is very in- 
teresting; classes are held Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday evenings under the able guidance of 
a former member of this union, Mr. Al. King. 
The working of the press was explained from 
top to bottom, inside and out, and each and every 
motion of the press explained to the class. The 
class starts at 7 o’clock and is supposed to close 
at 9 o’clock but the instructions are so interesting 
that is nearer 10 o’clock when the boys leave for 
home. The method of instruction and the limit- 
ing of each class to eight men assures each at- 
tendant full instruction in the operation of this 
splendid machine. All members of No. 24 are 
urgently requested to take advantage of this 
splendid opportunity offered them by Mr. Pennie 
of the local branch of the American Type Found- 
ers Company, and Mr. Pennie deserves a great 
deal of credit. 

The class of instruction on the Standard Press 
at the Bickford Printing Machinery Co, has been 
postponed until a later date as a great number of 
the members had signed up for the Kelly School 
and would therefore be unable to attend the 
Standard demonstration, but it is the wish of the 
officers that a class be organized for the Standard 
Press as soon as possible. 

The Pacific Coast Graphic Arts Exposition will 
be held under the auspices of the California Typo- 
thetae and the San Francisco and Pacific Coast 
clubs of Printing House Craftsmen in the Oak- 
land Auditorium from October 8 to 13, 1923, and 
any one desiring to attend this exposition can 
secure tickets at the headquarters. This will be 
the largest and best show every held by the 
printing industry on the Pacific Coast and from 
all indications will be well worth the journey 
across the bay. 

The International Secretary is still riding our 
local for the membership blanks so that the death 
benefits and old-age pension records will be com- 
plete, and once again each and every member js 
requested to fill out his blank immediately so 
that their rights will be protected. No one knows 
just when the Grim Reaper will call them and the 
death benefit of $600 that the great’ majority of 
this local are entitled to comes in very handy to 
those left behind, and it is beyond the under- 
standing of your officers how any one can neglect 
this duty and the difficulties that confront the 
local officers when the record is not made out by 
the members. It can be avoided by a few min- 
utes’ work, rights are protected as no benefits 
will be paid unless this blank is turned in to the 
International. ‘ 
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BROWN & KENNEDY 
FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 
3091 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 
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FURNITURE CARPETS 
DRAPERIES 
On the 


EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps 


STOVES 
BEDDING 
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Winter Garden 


Family Dance Pavilion 


SELECT SOCIAL 


DANCE 


EVERY NIGHT 
LADIES 25c GENTS 50c | 


(EXSEPPF SATURDAY, SUNDAY & HOLIDAYS) 
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W. D. Fennimore 


A. KR. Fennimore 


SOK 


5 : ae Reasonable 
2a Eyes Tested 
Satisfaction 

Guaranteed 


2508 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
181 Post Street..... ----San Francisco 
MZQU BLORA WAY aos os se secsccccepenccoensc ora cat eestor ail Oakland 
2106 Shattuck Avenue... ..._...-_ Berkeley 
We Give Mission Street Merchants Coupons 
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GODEAU FUNERALS 


Made perfect by a generation of professional 
experience in California by right methods, 
and because Godeau is 


Independent of the Trust 


Godeau Funerals are a Real Saving to the bereaved 
amily. 


JULIUS S. GODEAU 
41 Van Ness Ave., S. F, 


Branches 
Oakland 
Los Angeles 


Telephone Market 711 Stockton 
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ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTO ENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 
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THE LABEL’S NEW CROWN. 
By Jack Williams. 


Workers keep in line with the turn of events 
in the labor world. They are turning rapidly, no 


time to lose. To be posted read the Labor 
Clarion. Last number printed the expose of 
shameful prison contract graft. Its pages are 


mines of knowledge to all desirous to be in la- 
bor’s coming march. 


Delegates from over the country are attend- 
ing the Label Section of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor meeting this year at Portland. The 
label is moving, and with it the workers this time. 


Severe falls teach severe lessons. Impressive 
marks leave sure reminders. 
Delighted were the folks when the wires 


emptied out the good news that the dear “little 
sticker” was winning out in its up-hill fight 
against greed and tactics the real American never 
dreams of. After lots of fun and good wishes, 
the result of that message, the folks hit the hay 
and snored. 

The newly drafted label plan presents all kinds 
of chances. Get in the swim early, be among 
the first out—on top. Look out, Mr. Grabb-all, 
duck. Your latitude is being remeasured. 

No objection there be to plenty of sport and 
fun reading, but simple mule sense dictates that 
part of read-time be given to advances that mean 
This is so plain that we 
A common flea 


our bread and butter. 
need not the poor 
knows that much, 


tax mule. 


The rube bounces begins to figure 
In time 
he reaches his goal and starts right away to size 


into town, 
and finally decides on union experience. 


up the pirates who never let go while a chance 
remains to gouge the After a diligent 
and patient assistance in labor’s cause he comes 
to a stop with a jolt. And in the between mo- 
ments reflects in the following refrain: ‘What 
a contradiction loose Impossible of 
formation are they without the guidance of con- 
trolling spirits.” 


workers. 


ideas are. 


Inanimate things have no need of controlling 
have but 
ideas should halt when in union assemblies sub- 
ject to obligation and duty need of con- 
trolling and must have them to avoid 
possible dissolution and a revert back to days 
when—lI’ll not mention it. 
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PRINTERS ARE WINNING. 

There are now but 2365 persons carried on the 
strike rolls of the International Typographical 
Union in the strike for the 44-hour week in the 
book and job industry, according to the report 
by President Howard in the Typographical Jour- 
nal, the union's official organ. 


spirits, so none, containers of loose 


and 
spirits, 


in May, 1921, the 
union has collected $15,810,503 in strike assess- 
ments and paid out $14,673,565 in strike financing, 
mainly in strike The strike assessment 
has been reduced from 5 per cent to 2 per cent 
and brings in approximately $217,000 per month. 


Since the strike was declared, 


benefits. 


The black spots are Pennsylvania and the prov- 
inces of Ontario and Quebec. There are 419 
members on the strike rolls in Pennsylvania, 446 
in Ontario, and 247 in Quebec. 

Montana and New Jersey are thoroughly 
cleaned up for the 44-hour week. Out of 14 typo- 
graphical unions in Montana but one union and 
one member are affected by the strike. In New 
Jersey with 19 unions there are also but one union 


and one member in the strike zone. 


FELLOW UNIONISTS 


Down Asiatic Competition! 
Patronize White Laundries Ouly! 
ANTI-JAP LAUNDRY LEAGUE 


SEVENTH PLACE IN UNITED STATES. 

The report of the State Compensation Insur- 
ance Fund for the fiscal year recently closed 
shows its business to have advanced by leaps and 
bounds, the increase over that of the preceding 
year having been in excess of 24 per cent. A 
comparison with the net workmen’s compensation 
premiums written by over one hundred insurance 
concerns doing business throughout the entire 
United States shows the State Fund to occupy 
seventh place, although its operations are con- 
fined to California alone. If this rate of increase 
continues it is the prediction of actuarial experts 
that within a short time the premium income of 
the State Compensation Insurance Fund will be 
exceeded by that of only two companies which 
do a nation-wide business. 


In commenting on this remarkable fact, John 
A.’ McGilvray, chairman of the State Industrial 
Accident Commission, which administers the Fund, 
remarks: “Most Californians are probably not 
aware that their state is operating, in competition 
with private enterprise, one of the most success- 
ful compensation insurance businesses in the 
country with assets of almost six million dollars 
and an annual premium income exceeding five 
million. 


“What is the reason for this phenomenal 
growth,” commencing only ten years ago with an 
appropriation of merely one hundred thousand 
dollars? The answer is two-fold—devoted and 
efficient service to the state by a selected body of 
employees, resulting in turn in the highest type 
of service to the assured and to injured workmen; 
and the elimination of brokers’ commissions, and 
by the payment of reasonable salaries instead of 
top-heavy remuneration to departmental heads, 
thus effecting economies impossible in private 
concerns, 

“With the exception of a small field force of 
solicitors, who are paid salaries and not com- 
missions, the State Compensation Insurance Fund 
relies, for securing new upon the well- 
known fact that it has always consistently re- 
turned to its policyholders large dividends aver- 
aging from 25 to 32 per cent. These so-called 
dividends are not profit in the ordinary sense of 
the word, but really represent reduced premium 
rates determined at the close of the year instead 
of at the beginning. All compensation concerns 
are required to charge certain minimum rates for 
the various classes of risks, but the Fund is alone 
enabled by its economies and volume of business 
to return unexpended almost a third of what it 
charges. Besides explaining new business this 
reduction in premiums and excellent service shows 
why practically all the old business is retained.” 

——- 


FREE SPEECH. 


business, 


“Our whole theory of freedom of speech and | 
opinion for all citizens rests, not on the assump- | 


tion that everybody is right, but on the certainty 
that everybody is wrong on some point on which 
somebody else is right, so that there is a public 
danger in allowing anybody to go unheard.”— 
George Bernard Shaw. 
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RETAIL FOOD PRICES BOOSTED. 


The price of food is the most important element 
in the life of the working masses. 

Three times per day and 365 days in the year 
the workers have to connect up with the food 
supply to maintain life for themselves and their 
families. 

Because of the constant necessity for food the 
food merchants have always exercised a large 
power over the buying power of wages and con- 
sequently over the general welfare of the workers. 

When the food retailers boost the price of food 
products they in reality charge the workers that 
much more for the right to live. 


It is because of this arbitrary oppression that 
food profiteers are rightly regarded as menaces 
to the peace and prosperity of every community 
and are the subject of general condemnation. 

Yet the retail food merchants in the United 
States jacked up the price of food products 45 per 
cent during the 10-year period from August 15, 
1913, to August 15, 1923, according to figures 
made public by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 

Trade unionism stands as the guardian of the 
organized workers against the rapacity of the 
food profiteers. ; 

While it is largely true that trade unionists 
can not compel the profiteering retailers to lower 
their prices, it is also true that they can compel 
employers to jack up wages to a point where they 
absorb, and more than absorb, the jacked-up food 
prices. 


JOINT ACCOUNTS 


This Bank will open accounts in the 
name of two individuals, for in- 
stance, man and wife, either of 
whom may deposit money for, or 
draw against the account. 


HUMBOLDT SAVINGS BANK 


Savings and Commercial Depts. 
783 Market St., near Fourth, San Francisco 
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ACHMAN BROS 


Mission at I6% 
|GIVE {GIVE TIME ON FURNITURE} 


| 7 BUILDINGS - 22 FLOORS 


GOOD FURNITURE 
LOWEST PRICES 
LIBERAL TERMS 


FREE RENTAL BUREAU, FREE DELIVERY 
STOVES SET UP-FLOOR COVERINGS LAID 


| DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 


GEO. W. CASWELL CO. 442 2nd St. 
Stores Your Dollar - the Most Stores 
Oakland Idaho 
Sacramento Utah 
~ SKAGGS Wyoming 
Petaluma Nevada 
San Francisco hn California 
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BY THE WAY. 

Union photo-engravers are not afraid to strike 
out from the beaten path. Instead of depending 
entirely on old-line methods of pushing unionism, 
they have adopted the newer plan of killing the 
non-union shop by purchasing a controlling inter- 
est in the concern that owns it. 

At the recent convention of the International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America, a 
resolution was passed authorizing the executive 
council to “draw upon the defense funds of the 
international union to purchase shares of stock in 
whatever non-union shop or shops may be deemed 
best by it, to secure a controlling interest or en- 
courage and assist or to establish an engraving 
shop or shops wherever or whenever the estab- 
lishment of such a shop or shops may prove of 
advantage in fighting the so-called ‘open shop’ 
employers.” 

That’s eliminating the non-union shop for good, 
as it’s a safe bet that the non-union shop control 
of which is obtained by the union will speedily 
go out of business or at once become a union 
establishment. 

+  & 

Holland is a small country but the Dutch labor 
unions do things on a big scale, despite their 
nation’s lack of size. Recently the Social Demo- 
cratic party and the Federation of Netherlands 
Trade Unions held the largest demonstration in 
the history of Amsterdam as a protest against 
the proposal to build a new Dutch fleet. The 
demonstration was also a protest against the 
attempt to change the 8-hour working day. 

Sixty-five thousand persons, representing 1500 
deputations from all over the country, joined in 
a procession, with banners, flags and _ bands. 
Forty special trains and many special boats car- 
ried people to Amsterdam. 

The demonstration undoubtedly gave the mili- 
tarists and anti-unionists something to think 
about and they probably won’t be in a hurry to 
try to “put over” their programs. They must 
realize that the people are awake and can’t be 
fooled. 

* * * 

Judge Gary and his friends haven’t made good 
as prophets. They predicted that the 8-hour 
workday in the steel industry wouldn’t work, but 
reports from many districts show that it is a de- 
cided success. 

Latest to report on the success of the 8-hour 
day is the Southern Ohio Pig Iron and Coke As- 
sociation, which was recently told by its com- 
mittee on wages and hours of work that a number 
of merchant furnaces in the district had instituted 
the 8-hour shift on continuous operation at fur- 
naces, 

The plan was reported to be working very suc- 
cessfully from the standpoint of both employer 
and employee. At least two of the furnaces in- 
stalling the 8-hour day reported that they had 
been able, by a better division of the work, to 
reduce the number of men required to operate 
efficiently the furnace as compared with the num- 
ber required while working two shifts. 

Reports to date indicate that the men are work- 
ing more steadily and more efficiently under the 
new plan. 

And where do you think this report was pub- 
lished? Why, in the Iron Age, leading organ of 
the steel industry and one of the most vociferous 
declaimers of the assertion that the 8-hour day 
wouldn’t work! 

eS ee 

“The problem of securing an adequate remedy 
for the injunction evil is one that challenges the 
very best thought of our most capable thinkers,” 
says President John H. Walker of the Illinois 
Federation of Labor. 

Let Mr. Walker be of good cheer. Organized 
labor will tackle the injunction problem and will 
solve it as it has solved other difficult problems 
in the past. 
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The railroads are not doing so badly, thank 
you, despite the fact that they are alleged to have 
been utterly “ruined” by Federal Control during 
the war. 

Here’s the New York Central reporting a gain 
of 264.47 per cent in net income for August 
over the same month last year. And the Balti- 
more & Ohio reports net operating income for 
the first nine months of this year as $34,755,742, 
an increase of $22,264,522 over the same period 
of 1922. 

Not so bad, not so bad! 

> 
APPROVES REMEDIES OF LABOR. 

Organized labor holds that the dread scourge 
of tuberculosis is mainly due to economic condi- 
tions rooted in low wages and long hours and 
that the problem is largely a matter of preven- 
tion. 

In its early investigations organized labor 
found that in certain trades the death rate from 
tuberculosis is five or six times as great as in oc- 
cupations free from the accompaniment of un- 
sanitary conditions. 

As far back as 1905 the American Federation of 
Labor convention declared that the great work 
of the federation respecting tuberculosis was to 
stamp out the scourge by such a campaign of 
education among trade unionists as to make it 
“impossible that men shall be permitted to work 
under conditions so menacing to life that they 
invite tuberculosis, and at wages so low that a 
standard of life can not be sustained sufficient to 
resist tuberculosis.” 

Now comes the United States Public Health 
Service with a report on “Tuberculosis, Its Pre- 
disposing Causes,’ in which there is abundant 
affirmation of the American Federation of La- 
bor’s position. 

“The well fed resist tuberculosis well,” declares 
the report. “The underfed yield readily. Actual 
want must be reckoned with, especially in our 
great cities, such as New York, where it is said 
many hundred school children go breakfastless to 
school.” 

The report points out that “next to lack of 
food great fatigue is the greatest predisposing 
factor in tuberculosis,” and adds that “exhaustion 
may be produced by long hours of heavy work” 
and “excessive or prolonged exertion.’ 


, 


“Child labor, either in factory or at home, ex- 
cessively long working hours, occupations which 
can not be interrupted for Sunday rest, or which 
tempt, or drive, to excessive effort or ‘speeding 
up,’ all tend to weaken resistance and predispose 
to tuberculosis. 

“The air of poorly-ventilated rooms is bad. 
Not only in factory and workshop and in over- 
heated, poorly-ventilated places of amusement, 
but in his own home, the ordinary individual fre- 
quently lacks good air.” 

The most significant portion of the Public 
Health Service report is its characterization of 
certain occupations as the prolific source of tu- 
berculosis due to the prevalence of economic con- 
ditions against which organized labor wages its 
most vigorous fight: 

“Marble and stone cutters, dry grinders, dry 
drillers and other workers who inhale ‘hard’ dust 
are especially subject to tuberculosis. ‘Soft’ 
dust from coal, limestone, wood, cotton or wool 
is not very injurious. 

“Many occupations in which the mortality from 
tuberculosis is high are not in themselves con- 
ducive to tuberculosis, but are occupations in 
which employees are underpaid or overworked, 
or which are sought by the physically unfit, the 
improvident, or persons ignorant or careless of 
the measures necessary to keep healthy. 

“Outside of certain dusty occupations, the low- 
est tuberculosis mortality is found among the 
callings which are characterized by comfortable 
living and moderate exertions,” 


Your Credit is Good at 


FREIBERG’S 
Coats, Suits, Dresses and Furs 


2684 Mission Street, near 23rd Street 
We Give Mission Stamps 


Coffee That Is? 
MISSION DAIRY LUNCH 


COR. 16TH AND VALENCIA STS. 
S. C. Trauger, Prop. 
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WEINS TRIN CO. 


1041 Market St. San Francisco, Cal. 


Railroad Salvage Sale of 119 
CORD TIRES 
Goodyear, Brunswick, Firestone, 
Goodrich, Silvertown, Federal, 
Fisk, and Ajax and Royal Cords 


Bought by us at a mere fraction of factory 
cost. Most of the tires are perfect. 
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Cord Tires, size 31x4, at...................- $14.95 
Cord Tires, size 32x4, at.................... $16.95 
Cord Tires, size 32x414, at................ $19.95 
Cord Tires, size 33x414, at................ $19.95 
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UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 


Telephone 
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Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 


Quality First 


“Tf you want a becoming 


hat, be coming to 
‘“ 
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Everything for the Home 


Sterling 
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BUNSTER & SAXE 
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Telephone Market 56 
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MEMBER OF 
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This above all: To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


—Shakespeare. 
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The union label is worthy of the attention of 
every person who desires to promote the cause of 
justice in the industrial world. When the union 
label appears upon a manufactured article it indi- 
cates that the workers have been fairly paid and 
are working under decent conditions, If the label 
is absent there is no assurance that the article 
did not come from a penitentiary or a sweatshop. 
Demand the union label on all purchases and 
protect yourself and society. 

————_ &—_____ 


Webb has successfully de- 
fended the legislation passed by the last session 
of the Legislature limiting the fees that may be 
charged persons in search of positions by em- 
ployment agencies. He has personally taken hold 
of the case and vigorously devoted his talents and 
his time to this worthy cause. The task has not 
been an easy one because the fee-charging agen- 
cies have engaged a corps of lawyers to attack 
the law in every conceivable way. It has taken 
up a lot of the Attorney-General’s time as the 
cases have been tried in Los Angeles. However, 
he has never faltered and has met every attack 
with intelligence and success. The case is now 
before the State Supreme Court and Mr. Webb 
is still on the job meeting every move of the bat- 
tery of lawyers that is arrayed against him. The 
case may be carried to the United States Supreme 
Court but the Attorney-General is determined to 
follow it to a finish and he is to be commended 
for this action because the sustaining of the law 
means the saving of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to the women and girls of the State who 
have heretofore been compelled to pay into the 
coffers of the employment sharks nearly a million 
dollars a year in excessive fees. The agencies 
have prospered at the expense of the women and 
girls in the past because they are unorganized and 
unable to protect themselves. The action of the 
Attorney-General is worthy of the highest praise 
from all those who believe in the square deal in 
the commercial and industrial world. May his 
kind increase and multiply. 


Attorney-General 
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Study Demonstrates Success 


Organized labor’s resistance to the savage wage reduction drive of 1921 was 
strikingly successful. 

Organized labor was fully justified in fighting attempts to lower the workers’ 
earnings. ; 

These are the outstanding conclusions reached by the Labor Bureau, Inc., as 
a result of a study of wages, prices and profits in 1921 and 1922. 

The study developed statistical proof of the success of the American trade- 
union movement in opposing the wage-slashing campaign of the employers. Statis- 
tical confirmation was also given of the fact that labor had absolute justification 
in resisting the attempt to cut wages and lower the American standard of living. 

The findings of the Labor Bureau are summarized as follows: 

“The aveiage weekly earnings of factory workers in New York State, and 
published by the State Department of Labor, which are fairly representative of 
wages in general, reached their top point in 1920. The drop in 1921 and 1922 
was not much more than 10 per cent—actually less than the amount of unem- 
ployment. During the first seven months of 1923, with the return of full employ- 
ment, weekly earnings have returned to within 5 per cent of the 1920 figure. 

“Meanwhile the cost of living had gone down between 18 and 20 per cent. The 
result is that the real wages, or purchasing power, of factory workers is now 27 per 
cent higher than in 1919 and nearly 20 per cent higher than in 1920. 

“If organized labor had permitted wages to be reduced as much as the cost 
of living this result could not have been achieved. A definite improvement in the 
standard of living of the great laboring population would have been made impos- 
sible, had the unions listened to the pleas of the employers and their economists. 

“It is thus demonstrably untrue that increases in wages necessitate equal 
increase in the cost of living, or that the cost of living cannot be reduced without 
wage reductions. ‘The economic history of the past four years furnishes the proof. 

“This is so partly because production has increased. The Federal Reserve 
Board publishes an index of production in basic industries which, when compared 
with the increase of population, shows that 16.7 per cent more goods are now 
being produced for every man, woman and child in the country than were pro- 
duced in 1919. If the wage earners had not achieved larger purchasing power, 
they could not have furnished the market for these goods. The policy of the trade- 
union movement, carried out against bitter hostility of the employers, has proved 
a benefit to everyone, including the employers themselves! 

“Never were profits larger than this year. And the fact that profits have been 
ample in previous years is shown by a compilation by the Wall Street Journal of 
the financial statistics of 141 great and representative industrial corporations. 
These companies accumulated a total net surplus, after all interest and dividends 
were paid, of $3,069,431,945 in the eight years from 1915 to 1922, inclusive. The 
addition to capital out of profits was much larger than the new capital obtained 
by the sale of stock and bonds. The losses of 1921 did not eat into war accumula- 
tion at all but were about equal to surplus profits of 1920. Thus again with such a 
profit record since 1915: 

“(1)  Labor’s resistance to wage reductions during the depression was en- 
tirely justified. 

“(2) Labor cannot be accused of failing to contribute to the growth of the 
nation’s wealth and resources. 


“(3) Further wage increases and improvement in working conditions are 
justified so that the increased production of the country’s industries may be more 
completely consumed by the great mass of the population. 

“(4) Labor costs have not accrued nor are accruing at a rate to so burden 


final costs to consumers as to precipitate what is popularly called a ‘buyer’s strike.’ ” 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


“The next step on the path of progress for the 
Upholsterers’ International Union should be to- 
ward the establishment of the 40-hour week in 
our industry,” declares the Upholsterers’ Journal, 
. the union’s official organ. “We should work for 
the 40-hour week because it will permit us to 
live bigger lives as men and women. It will give 
us more time to spend with the family. It will 
make us happier and freer. It will bring us health, 
and health is invaluable. It will lengthen our 
lives and make life worth while. It will per- 
mit us to work instead of drudge.” 


The convention of the American Federation of 
Labor now in session in Portland has some very 
important questions before it for action and the 
organized workers and society generally may rest 
assured that they will be dealt with in an intelli- 
gent fashion and the decisions reached be for the 
best interests of the American people. Samuel 
Gompers is still at the helm, and though old ‘in 
years, he is at his best mentally and physically 
he is the superior of most men who have passed 
the allotted three score and ten. Reports to this 
effect coming from the convention city furnish 
cheering information to those interested in the 
progress of the labor movement. 


We have received a letter from Fritz Kummer, 
editor of the Metallarbeiter-Zeitung of Stuttgart, 
Germany, in which he pays the Labor Clarion 
this compliment: “One of our American brothers, 
who paid us a visit some days ago, told us that 
your paper was one of the best to inform us upon 
the American labor movement, and I would like 
to exchange with you.” We rarely publish the 
complimentary things that are said about the 
Labor Clarion, but this, coming from Germany in 
her present state of unrest and excitement, means 
something. It conveys the idea that there is an 
effort on the part of some of the leaders of the 
German labor movement to get down to earth 
and deal with the problems of the workers in a 
practical and sane way rather than to continue 
the dreaming that has been the bane of that 
movement for many years. The labor movement 
can do much to put Germany back on her feet 
and it is encouraging to learn that those in the 
lead are looking around in the hope of gathering 
information that will be helpful toward that end. 


A foolish writer in a recent issue of The Coun- 
try Editor makes this highly absurd statement: 
“The way to put up the price of wheat is to put 
down the price of labor and thus increase the 
purchasing value of the dollar.” Does any sane 
man believe that if the purchasing value of the 
dollar is increased that action will put up the 
price of wheat? Anyone capable of reasoning at 
all ought to understand that if the purchasing 
value of the dollar is increased more bushels of 
wheat will have to be given in exchange for the 
dollar. In other words the value of wheat is 
measured by the dollar and the value of the dol- 
lar is measured by wheat. If the value of one 
increases the value of the other decreases. A fool 
who is unable to see and understand that is unfit 
to be writing advice in any publication outside of 
an asylum. But there is another and more serious 
objection to the declaration of this writer. The 
farmer cannot increase the demand for his wheat 
by placing the worker in a position where he can 
consume less of it because his wages have been 
reduced, Such advice to the farmer is always 
given by either fools or demagogues. The author 
of the quoted statement very likely belongs in the 
latter category and is endeavoring to feather his 
own nest by fooling wheat raisers. 
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wenn 
“Johnny, you’ve been fighting again and lost 
all your teeth.” 


“Naw, I got ’em all in my pocket.”—Santa Fe 
New Mexican. 


Doctor—Your wife needs a holiday at a Spa. 

Husband—Indeed! I’d like you to know that 
I could get a brand new wife for far less than 
she costs me for repairs—Hvepsen (Christiania. 


“These,” said the epicure to the bright Phila- 
delphia girl, “are snails. I suppose Philadelphia 
people don’t eat them for fear of cannibalism.” 

“Oh, no,” was the answer; “it isn’t that. We 
couldn’t catch them.”—Washington Star. 


“T’m sorry your mother can’t come, Winnie. 
What shall we do with the extra ticket?” 

“Oh, give it to the man you go out to meet in 
the intervals, George; then he can come and sit 
with us!”—The Humorist (London). 


Rural Magistrate—I’ll have to fine ye a dollar, 
Jeff. 

Jeff—I’ll have to borrow it off’n ye, Jedge. 

Rural Magistrate—Great Snakes! It was only 
to git a dollar that I was fining ye. Git out! Ye 
ain’t guilty, anyway.—Regina (Canada) Leader. 


A young lady entered a fur store and a polite 
salesman came forward. 

“T want to get a muff,” she said. 

“Yes’m,” said the salesman. “What fur?” 

The young lady looked surprised. 

“Why,” she said, “to keep my hands warm, of 
course!”—Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 


Minister—Come, come, my friend, try to lead a 
better life. Why you are continually breaking 
one of the Commandments. 

His Friend—Nope, parson, I don’t have any 
trouble with a single one of the Commandments. 
It’s the amendments that I simply can’t keep.— 
Country Gentleman. 


The orchestra was practicing the composer’s 
very long and tedious piece when he arrived. 

“What’s this?” he demanded from the doorway. 
“T can only hear the violins, not the wind instru- 
ments.” 

“It’s too hard a job for the wind instruments,” 
replied the orchestra leader, “They can’t blow 
and yawn at the same time!”—Der Brummer 
(Berlin). 


“You seem to be very fond of jazz music,” said 
a man to another in the lounge of a fasionable 
hotel now given over to dancing. 

“Yes, I like it best of all,” was the reply. “You 
don’t have to put on formal attire when you listen 
to it, nobody asks you who wrote it, and you 
don’t have to pretend you understand it.’”—Atlanta 
Journal, 


Speaking of white mule, two rustic sports were 
uncertainly flivvering their way home from the 
county seat. 

“Bill,” said Henry. “I wancha to be careful. 
First thing y’ know you'll have us in a ditch.” 

“Me?” said Bill in astonishment; “why, I 
thought you was drivin’!”—Minneapolis Journal. 
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POEM WITH A HEART. 


Every man’s home is the best old home, 
And every man’s wife the sweetest; 

Every man’s child is the best little child, 
The best behaved and neatest; 

Every man’s baby is better than all 
The babies that ever were born— 

And just so it’s babies and wives and homes 
Why let ’em all blow their horn! 


Every man’s wife makes the finest preserves, 
And every man’s wife bakes bread 

That beats all the bread that ever was made, 
From Hatteras to Stony Head. 

Every man’s home is the place to see 
The finest housekeeping on earth 

And just so it’s bread and preserves and home, 
Let ’em keep on with their mirth! 


When every man thinks his own home’s best, 
And his own wife’s sweetest, why then 

We'll swing back unto the golden dream 
Of a heaven on earth again. 

And isn’t it beautiful, fine and sweet, 
That faith of a man in his child, 

And his wife and his home and his simple life 
That he boasts of undefiled! 


When every man’s home is the sweetest place 
On earth for a man to be; 

When every man’s wife is the sweetest wife 
In all the world to see; 

When every man’s child is the dearest child 
That ever drew breath—ah, then, 

We shall have better children, women and homes 
And a darned sight better men! 

—Michigan Tradesman. 
——-@—_____—___ 


WORKER’S DOLLAR SHRINKS. 

Wages are of two kinds—nominal wages and 
real wages. 

Nominal wages consist of the number of dollars 
in the pay envelope. 

Real wages consist of the purchasing power of 
the dollars expressed in food, clothing, shelter, 
and the other necessaries and conveniences of life. 

Under our business system prices are fixed by 
the fiat of manufacturers and merchants, 

When the price of coal “goes up,” it is the arbi- 
trary decree of the coal operators and coal 
dealers who put it up by refusing to sell for a 
lower price. The same principle applies abso- 
lutely to the activities of those who own other 
commodities. 

The September issue of the Monthly Review of 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
makes public the results of an interesting study 
of the work of the price boosters in recent years. 

According to this report these business buc- 
caneers have boosted the price of all commodities 
which the workers are compelled to buy for the 
support of their families to such an extent that 
the worker’s dollar in June, 1923, had a purchas- 
ing power of but 65 cents, as compared with the 
worker’s dollar in 1913. 

Putting it still another way, the price boosters 
have lowered the purchasing power of the work- 
er’s dollar 35 per cent since 1913. 

Price boosting is one of the most menacing 
powers the employers have. 

Effective trade unionism is indeed labor’s one 
protection against the pirates of industry and 
commerce. 

It gives the workers an instrument by which 
they may periodically adjust wages upward to 
meet, and more than meet, the price boosting of 
those who own the necessaries of life, and thus 
not only maintain but raise their standard of 
living. 
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The daily press of Tuesday morning printed 
the news of the accidental death of Jerome Louis, 
son of S. M. Samuel, the well-known printer, 16 
Larkin street. The two sons of Mr. Samuel, 
Mervin and Jerome, had been spending the day 
with their father at his shop, and in playing about 
the office found a pistol in a drawer. In some 
manner Mervin discharged the pistol, the bullet 
piercing the lungs of his brother, Jerome. Mr. 
Samuel rushed to the street with his son and 
hailed John H. Skeggs, division engineer for the 
State Highway Commission, who hurried them 
to the Central Emergency Hospital. The young- 
ster was then placed in an ambulance to be taken 
to Mt. Zion Hospital, but died en route. The 
funeral was held Wednesday from the Golden 
Gate Undertaking Co. chapel, followed by inter- 
ment in Salem Cemetery. Mr. Samuel has the 
sympathy of his many friends in the membership 
of No. 21 in his time of sorrow. 

Frank J. Bonnington, former president of No. 
21, and well known in labor circles in the bay 
region, but more recently engaged as manager of 
the Eastbay Printing Co., Oakland, met with an 
accident last Saturday that may result seriously. 
Mr. Bonnington was en route to his office from his 
home at 73rd street and East 14th avenue, when 
he was struck by an automobile. He had no 
identification papers on his person at the time of 
the accident and was removed to the Oakland 
Emergency Hospital where it was learned he was 
suffering from concussion of the brain. Although 
the accident happened early Saturday morning it 
was not until late Saturday afternoon that his 
family learned of the mishap. His many friends 
in California hope for his speedy recovery. 

H. S. White, who has been employed in the 
H. S. Crocker chapel the past couple of 
years, has been promoted from the composing 
room force to the sales department. Mr. White’s 
many friends wish him success in his new field. 

The Label Committee of No. 21 again respect- 
fully urges the membership to send all unlabeled 
printed matter to the headquarters of the union 
that such matter may be disposed of according to 
the usual custom. Considerable be- 
ing met by the committee in its endeavors and if 
the membership will kindly help, a little greater 
benefits will reward their work. Send or bring 
this unlabeled printing in. 

Volume 1, No. 2, “The Courier,” ajournal de- 
voted to the interests of all United States war 
veterans, and more particularly to Richter-Mc- 
Kinnon camp, U. S. War Veterans, has reached 
this office. There are many members of the allied 
printing trades who served during the Spanish- 
American War, and they propose to celebrate the 
organization camp with a “Silver Jubilee Ball,” 
at Eagles’ Hall, this Saturday evening. “The 
Courier” carries the union label and is printed 
by the Goudet Printing Co. 

Louis Schmidt, Daily News chapel, is visitirg 
friends in Los Angeles. Louis’ many friends at 
the News expect him to make the Southern me- 
tropolis his permanent home before the snow 
flies. Since the above was written Louis has 
drawn his traveler and departed for Los Angeles 
to reside. He has the good wishes of the News 
gang. 

George W. Fisher, secretary of the Texas Al- 
lied Trades Council, and representative of the 
Texas State Federation of Labor, was a visitor 
in San Francisco, en route to the Federation con- 
vention, meeting this week in Portland, Ore. Mr. 
Fisher visited headquarters, and met a number of 
old friends at the Allied Club. 

Fred J. Crute, for several months employed at 
the Cottle Printing Co., has drawn his traveler 
and departed for Denver, Colo., and Atlanta. His 
withdrawal leaves a vacancy on the membership 
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committee which will be filled at the next meet- 
ing of the union. 

The “Ferry Boat Chapel,” those marine-print- 
ers who reside on the opposite side of the bay 
and work in San Francisco, held a special session 
one day last week and levied an assessment of a 
small sum upon each member, which was brought 
to the office of President Stauffer, with the order 
to purchase smokes and fruit for their friend and 
fellow member, “Jerry” Myers, who has been con- 
fined to San Francisco hospital for several months 
past. The order was filled and Mr. Myers re- 
quested President Stauffer to convey his appre- 
ciation to the members of the Ferry Boat chapel. 

W. S. Leslie, Daily News machinist, has re- 
turned from his ‘“‘steenth” vacation of the year. 
His last trip took him to see “The Geysers” and 
the petrified forest in Sonoma County. “Bill” 
he’ll now settle down for the winter and 
save a few shekels and make preparations to do 
it all over again in 1924, 

Al Nielson, skipper at the Belcher & Phillips 
Chapel, has been stung by the auto bug again, 
and this time promises to sport a new’ Dodge 
business sedan. Al says the new contraption will 
not be delivered before December, but in time for 
the rainy weather. 


George H. Knell, who left San Francisco with 
Alfie Moore, and later joined D. O. Gallup of 
Bakersfield, in a flivver trip to Atlanta, where 
Mr. Gallup represented his union at the recent 
convention, has returned to his “sit” at the Daily 
News. Alfie stayed with the party until Colum- 
bus, Ohio, was reached on the homeward trip, 
when he left to visit friends. Mr. Knell and Mr. 
Gallup continued their trip and arrived home 
safely. Knell says the flivver route is the only 
way to see the country, and will soon be on the 
market for a gasoline buggy. 

Gos, 
Iowa, 


says 


late of Des Moines, 
Francisco visitors this week. 
Mr. Keller called upon Secretary Michelson, with 
whom he worked in 
ago. The old cronies printed several 
papers of the long ago, after which Mr. and Mrs. 
Keller departed for Los Angeles where Mr. 
Keller eventually expects to enter the job print- 
ing business for himself. 


Keller and wife, 
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Tom Black has returned to work on the Ex- 
aminer after a week’s vacation. Tom says he had 
intended taking a layoff, but Secretary-Treasurer 
r 
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Hays’ visit last week just hastened the time a 
week. 
Chronicle Chapel Notes. 

The approaching winter seems to have terrors 
for W. A. Smith and he is now on the bounding 
main following the sun, with Honolulu as his 
destination. Smithy says he is determined to see 
for himself if “They Are Wearing Them Higher 
at Waikiki,” even if it takes a full month. 

J. Ws Coldwell, one of the Chronicle trouble 
shooters on the night side, has been stung by 
the auto bug; his plaintive ditty runs, “I Would 
Own My Own,” and car demonstrators are daily 
singing their siren songs into his eager ears. 

Two gentlemanly tourists, H. R. Kertz and ‘I. 
Jonas, having nailed a few weeks’ pay envelopes 
to the soles of their Walk-Easy’s, pulled their 
floaters and headed south in Mr. Jonas’ Dodge. 
They have traveled 7800 miles since March. 

Just the other eve it was announced that Earl 
Curtis, the “Kuppenheimer Kid,” had fattened the 
bankroll to plethoric proportions and all 
cigar smokers refrained from purchasing 
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SAVE MONEY 


by making all 
your purchases in 
stores located on 


MISSION STREET 
16th to 26th and Army 


Mission St. Merchants Assn. 


For 26 years we have maintained a reputation for integrity 


JEWELERS, WATCHMAKERS 
OPTICIANS 


715 Market St., bet. 3rd and 4th, 
San Francisco 


All Jewelry and watch repairing guarantecd 


Tue San Francisco Savings ano Loan Society 


(THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK) 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10th, 1868. 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks. 


SAVINGS 


COMMERCIAL 


Member Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
JUNE 30th, 1923 


Capital Actually Paid Up 


Reserve and Contingent Funds 


Employees’ Pension Fund 


$86,255,685.28 
82,455,685.28 
1,000 ,000.00 
2,800,000.00 
414,917.52 


Mission and 21st Streets 
-Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
EERE and Belvedere Streets 
West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


A Dividend to Depositors of Four and One-quarter (414) 
per cent per annum was declared, Interest compounded 
QUARTERLY instead of Semi-Annually as heretofore. 
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ropos” for the next several days. 
the old alibi flag floating clear to the masthead 
and the smokers not only refrained from buying 
but also refrained from smoking. 

Messrs. Ensign and Carreg, the copyholding 
twins, who occasionally dip into speculative wat- 
ers, were not at all peeved when one “spec” did 
actually turn into a shower of gold. One or two 
more such windfalls and two copyholding subs 
would probably step into situations. 

Mrs. B. H. Wells, wife of the proofreader, who 
recently underwent a capital operation, is well on 
the road to convalescense, having been removed 
from the hospital to her home last Saturday. 

If there are any side issues J. H. Harriman 
hasn’t investigated and in many cases tried out, 
most of us haven’t heard of them. His most 
recent is the breeding of Persian cats, and if a 
week slips by without “Doc” being able to dis- 
pose of at least $50 worth of felines he thinks 
business is all shot to pieces. 

V. C. Berry tried out his new Star car Sunday 
by driving his family to Congress Springs, tak- 
ing lunch along and passing a pleasant day. 
Used to unpaved roads in Pennsylvania, he is 
highly enthusiastic about California’s system of 
highways. 

Among others that fell heir to unexpected in- 
come this week were Proofreader F. J. 
and R. M. Dollar. 


the less welcome. 


Richards 
It was unexpected, but none 


About two years ago E. L. Walker passed the 
State chiropractic examination and immediately 
opened a small office. Business growing, he 
moved to larger quarters, and last week into still 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


On October 10th, Pierson’s Technical Training 
School, 1141 Market Street, will open a new even- 
ing class for the study of STRENGTH OF MA- 
TERIALS AND ANALYSIS OF BEAMS, 
COLUMNS AND TRUSSES. 


Both mathematical and graphical methods will 
be taught. Class already partially formed. En- 
rollment open to a few more. 

A wonderful opportunity for draftsmen and 
students of engineering and architecture who can 
not attend college. 

Six months course for $60.00, payable in in- 
stallments. Phone Park 5208. (tf) 


IT PAYS TO BUY 


BENDER’S SHOES 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


2412 Mission Street Near Twentieth 
Martha Washington Shoes Buster Brown Shoes 
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FISHER HATS 


JET ANDREWS 
UNION MADE 


Established 1851 


We are selling all Coats at a 20 per 
cent reduction. 


666 MARKET STREET 


OPP. PALACE HOTEL 
bem mm 


But Earl had 


Eleven 


larger offices, so that today Dr. Walker is one 
of the most successful in his line. He still holds 
his situation, but feels that demands on his time 
may shortly compel him to relinquish it. 

When checks arrive in nearly every mail it is 
almost time to hail the man receiving them as a 
successful author. W. L. Hall, Chronicle oper- 
ator, is in this enviable position, and yet in his 
home town his articles and books are scarcely 
ever seen. They are published by Eastern papers 
and paid for at space rates, the papers using his 
output being the Philadelphia Public Ledger, the 
New York Times, Boston Transcript, etc. The 
Transcript will shortly publish articles from Mr. 
Hall’s book, “Stanford Memorial Church,” a book 
now in its third printing. 


————_——_@—_—_——_- — 


Do not assist in keeping down the standard of 
wages and conditions desired by the members of 
your organization by patronizing non-union estab- 
lishments. The only way you can avoid doing 
this is by purchasing no goods unless they bear 
the union label. Anything not bearing the label 
shouid be considered as the product of non-union 
labor. 


=> 


If you want to succeed in the world you must 
make your own opportunities as you go on. The 
man who waits for some seventh wave to toss 
him on dry land will find that the seventh wave 
is a long time coming. You can commit no greater 
folly than to sit by the roadside until some one 
comes along and invites you to ride with him to 


wealth and influence—John B, Gough. 


COURT MUST BE CHECKED. 

“One of the most remarkable institutions which 
has developed on American soil is the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It is the only court 
in the world which exercises the power to nullify 
laws enacted by the national legislature,” says 
former Congressman Meyer London, writing in 
the American Federationist. 

“The Supreme Court, is more than a court. It 
is a lawmaker. It is a constitution maker. It is 
not the number of acts the court has invalidated 
that is important. It is the special character of 
the legislation which this august body has de- 
stroyed that matters, 

“Entrenched behind its power to interpret the 
Constitution, the court has steadily refused to 
recognize the fundamental changes which indus- 
try has wrought in the relations of men. 

“In the final analysis the Supreme Court is an 
unreformed house of lords. There is not a line in 
the Constitution of the United States which would 
indicate that it was the intention of its framers 
to confer upon the Supreme Court the right to 
invalidate acts of Congress. 

“Congress should not abdicate its power and its 
duty to pass upon the constitutionality of the law. 
It should not permit five members of the Supreme 
Court to set up their judgments as to what the 
Constitution means against the judgment of the 
men who are elected by the people to legislate for 
them. 


> 


“Mother,” said a little boy after coming from 
a walk. “I’ve seen a man who makes horses.” 

“Are you sure?” asked his mother. 

“Yes,” he replied. “He had a horse nearly 
finished when I saw him; he was just nailing on 
his back feet.” 


SHIRTS — UNDERWEAR — TIES 


$1.25, $2, $2.65, $4.75 
UNION-MA DE and sold direct from FACTORY-TO-WEARER 


EAGLESON & CO. - 1118 Market St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


$1.85 to $3.15 


Sacramento Fresno Los Angeles 
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SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL 
on 10 OO O10 HOO OOO Or OH Orrernterd, 
Synopsis of Minutes of September 28, 1923. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
cent George S. Hollis. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of previous meeting 
approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Communications—Filed—From the following 
unions enclosing donations for the Japanese Re- 
lief Fund: Typographical No. 21, Asphalt 
Workers, Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410. From Sec- 
retary Morrison, American Federation of Labor, 
relative to a visit of Roland Roche, Letter Car- 
riers Union. From the S. F. Call, with reference 
to help wanted columns. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From the 
Local Joint Executive Board of Culinary Work- 
ers, requesting a boycott on the Foster Lunches. 
From the National Convention Committee of the 
American Legion, with reference to the housing, 
etc., of delegates. 

Referred to Financial Secretary—From Gro- 
cery Clerks’ Union, relative to representation in 
the Council. 

Referred to Labor Clarion—From the Univer- 
sity Extension Division, announcing business 
courses, 

Report of Executive Committee—A committee 
from the Cemetery Workers’ Union appeared be- 
fore the Committee and requested that Secretary 
O'Connell assist their union in its negotiations 
with employers on new wage scale. In the mat- 
ter of unions contributing to the Japanese Relief, 
the secretary was instructed to find out through 
whom to forward the moneys contributed for said 
purpose. Report concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Bakery Drivers—Having 
trouble with the Torino Bakery over discharge 
of several members; requested delegates to re- 
frain from patronizing said bakery. Janitors— 
Working for Municipal Railway have received 
an increase of $10 per month. Letter Carriers— 
Held International convention at Rhode Island. 
Cap Makers—Cap manufacturers through misrep- 
resentation securing order for union made caps. 
Carmen No. 518—Reported that the Key Route 
gave their delegates to the convention an excur- 
sion on the bay; Mayor Rolph by letter invited all 
delegates to ride free on the Municipal Railway. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

New Business—The Chair appointed the fol- 
lowing committee to act in conjunction with a 
like committee from the Building Trades Coun- 
cil and the Label Section to devise Ways and 
means of holding a mass meeting: Delegates 
J. B. Naughton, Buehrer, Durning, Urmy and 
Sister Culberson. 

The Chair introduced Brother Edward Flore, 
International President of the Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employees, and Brother Thomas Farrell of 
same union, who addressed the Council. 

Nominations—On account of the resignation of 
Delegate Henry Boyen as delegate to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, nominations were de- 
clared in order. Brother Theodore Johnson was 
placed in nomination by Secretary O’Connell, 
and seconded by Delegate Mullen. There being 
no further nominations a motion was made that 
the nominations be closed; carried. The Secre- 
tary was instructed to cast the unanimous vote of 
the Council for Delegate Johnson. 

Receipts—Total, $407.60. Expenses— 

Council adjourned at 9:25 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
> 


MINUTES OF LADIES’ AUXILIARY. 

The regular meeting of Ladies’ Auxiliary was 
called to order at 8:15 September 26th, in Brother- 
hood Hall, Labor Temple, by President, Sister 
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M. Desepte. Roll was called and the absentees 
were: Edith Simpson, Ruth Baller, Elva Mueller 
and Sister Coakly. 

Minutes of the previous meeting, September 
12th, were approved as read. 

Communications were read, noted and filed. 

Bills were approved by the Trustees and or- 
dered paid. 

Committees—Visiting Committee reported pro- 
gress. An extraordinarily interesting report was 
made by our delegate to the Label Section, Sister 
Desepte. 

Unfinished Business—The final arrangements 
for our first annual dance to be held on October 
27th were completed and all committees were ap- 
pointed, Granat Bros., the Mission jewelers, do- 
nated a handsome prize to be given to the couple 
selected as the winners of the “Prize Waltz Con- 
test.” 

New Business—Motion was made, seconded and 
carried that we have a whist party on our regular 
social night, October 10th. Prizes will be do- 
nated by the following Sisters: Fosen, Laird, 
Snider and Desepte. 

Good of the Auxiliary—Under this head we 
were favored by remarks from Sister C. L. Mc- 
Millin of Los Angeles, who gave us a very in- 
teresting description of the work carried on in 
the labor movement by our southern Sisters. The 
Sister invited us to call on her when visiting the 
south, 

The report of Financial Secretary was read. 

No further business appearing, meeting ad- 
journed at 9:45 p. m. to meet again in regular 
session October 10, 1923. 

Fraternally submitted, 
TINA FOSEN, Secretary. 

All are invited to attend our whist party on 
October 10th. Score cards will be 25 cents. Play- 
ing to start promptly at 8:30. 


—_——______@.---- 


LEADS TO LIBERTY. 

“Every bit of progress that has been made, has 
been made as the result of organization,” declares 
the International Steam Engineer, the official or- 
gan of the International Union of Steam and 
Operating Engineers, in an editorial leader on 
trade unionism. 

“Progress lags just to the degree that organiza- 
tion lags. 

“Whatever advance has been made in shorten- 
ing hours, raising wages and elevating working 
conditions can be measured by the yardstick of 
organization, 

“The individual worker may shirk his duty; he 
may maintain his stand as an individual; he may 
go from job to job searching the ideal conditions 
he wants to enjoy, but wherever he goes he will 
find the same average level. 

“There is no escape, for he is a worker, and, 
as such, is forced to compete with every other 
worker in his industry. A job he must have, and 
any job that he gets is owned by some employer.” 

All of which means, according to the Interna- 
tional Steam Engineer, that the individual worker 
must sink his identity in that of the mass. He 
must organize, and become an integral part of 
some organization. He must accept the inevitable 
conclusion that the “day of individual action is 
over and its sun has set and the day of collective, 
united, concerted action is at hand, for the good 
of one is bound up in the welfare of all.” 


——_———__& 


WAGE LAW DECISION APPEALED. 

John W. Murphy, attorney-general of Arizona, 
will appeal to the United States Supreme Court 
the recent decision of the U. S. District Court at 
Los Angeles declaring the Arizona minimum 
wage law for women workers unconstitutional. 
“In view of the reactionary tendencies and poli- 
cies of the present personnel of the court,” de- 
clares the Arizona Labor Journal, “we have lit- 
tle hope for the success of the appeal.” 


AMERICA’S BULWARK IS TRADE UNION. 

“Trade unions have been the bulwark of our 
institutions and always first in defense of the 
rights of the people as guaranteed by the first 
ten amendments to the Constitution,’ declares 
President Manion in the Railroad Telegrapher, the 
official journal of the Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers. 

“Ever in the vanguard of progress, they have 
put on the statute book of state and nation every 
act now in force for the protection of men, women 
and children who toil. 

“There is not one single act or law looking to- 
ward the greater safety of those who travel by 
land or sea that was not put over by the active, 
persistent work of trade unions. 

“And there was none of these acts providing 
for greater safety that was not bitterly and 
viciously fought by that element in society who 
desire only to add more dollars to an already ac- 
quired excess of dollars.” 

—————— 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, Cir- 
culation, etc., Required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, of Labor Clarion, published 
weekly, at San Francisco, Cal., for Oct. 1, 1923. 


| ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared James 
W. Mullen, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the man- 
ager of the Labor Clarion and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if 
a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse side of this form, 
to-wit: | 

1, That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher—San Francisco Labor Council, 2940 
16th St., San Francisco. 

Editor—James W. Mullen, 
Francisco. 

Managing Editor—James W. Mullen, 2940 16th 
St., San Francisco. 

Business Manager—James W. 
16th St., San Francisco. 

2. That the owner is: 


State of California, 
County of San Francisco. 


2940 16th St., San 


Mullen, 2940 


(li the publication is 


owned by an individual his name and address, or. 


if owned by more than one individual the name 
and address of each, should be given below; if the 
publication is owned by a corporation the name 
of the corporation and the names and addresses 
of the stockholders owning or holding one per 
cent or more of the total amount of stock should 
be given.) 

San Francisco Labor Council; 
President, 2940 16th St., 
O’Connell, 
cisco, 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.)—None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full know!- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con 
ditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

JAMES W. MULLEN, 
(Signature of editor, business manager.) 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th 

day of September, 1923. 
(Seal) 


George S. Hollis, 
San Francisco; John A. 
Secretary, 2940 16th St., San Fran- 


JAS. W. DOHERTY. 
(My commission expires May 10, 1925.) 
gros 


Inflation and deflation of the currency are 
equally harmful to a nation. In the former case 
the lender is the loser and the borrower the 
gainer; in the latter case the lender gains and the 
borrower loses. It is a gamble and not a busi- 
ness method. Stability of values is promoted by 
stability of the currency. 
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ANOTHER LIE NAILED! 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Building contractors, not the bricklayers’ unions 
are responsible for the shortage of bricklayers. 

This is the declaration of the secretary of the 
Common Brick Manufacturers’ Association of 
America, who emphatically denies the assertions 
of anti-union publications that the unions shut 
out great numbers of men willing and anxious to 
learn the bricklayers’ trade. He says: 

“Tt is not a fact that the bricklayers have re- 
stricted the learning of their trade. 

“This association has made a thorough investi- 
gation of the bricklayer and bricklayer appren- 
ticeship question. We find that contractors in 
America, and not the bricklayer officials, are to 
blame for the shortage of men. The contractors 
have never used the number of apprentices that 
the union permitted them to use. The reason is 
perhaps that the apprentice bothers the journey- 
man who has to instruct him, and the contractor 
felt that he was not getting his money’s worth 
of labor out of either the journeyman instructor 
or the apprentice. 

“This association is responsible for a conference 
recently held in New York City by representa- 
tives of nearly thirty employing, employee and 
educational organizations. Out of this conference 
there has been developed a permanent national 
plan for the training of bricklayers through public 
schools. Such a school is in progress in Cleve- 
land today, where apprentices indentured to con- 
tractors work forty hours on the job and four 
hours in school each week. They have a union 
bricklayer instructor. The school is supported 
by government and state money under the Smith- 
Hughes Act, together with local school money.” 

————_&________ 
PLASTERERS PROVIDE DEFENSE FUND. 
The convention of the Operative Plasterers and 


Cement Finishers’ International Association 


raised the national defense fund from $250,000 to 
$500,000 and increased the death benefit from $300 
E. J. McGivern of Boston was re- | 


to $500. 
elected president, and T. A. Scully of Middleton, 
Ohio, was chosen secretary. 


will earn 


FRANK BONNINGTON STRUCK DOWN 

Frank J. Bonnington, one of the most promi- 
nent labor men in California, was struck down by 
an automobile in Oakland last Saturday, and lay 
unconscious a full day in the Alameda County 
Hospital before his identity was discovered. 


Bonnington, former secretary of the California 
State Federation of Labor and past president of 
the San Francisco Typographical Union, is be- 
lieved to have suffered a concussion of the brain 
in the accident. 


After the accident he was listed in police and 
hospital records as “George Tucker,” a check 
bearing that name having been found in one of 
his pockets. It developed that the check was in- 
tended for an employee of a printing plant, of 
which Bonnington is superintendent. Bonnigton’s 
true identity did not become known until members 
of his family, disturbed over his failure to return 
home Saturday night, called at the hospital and 
recognized the unconscious victim of the auto- 
mobile accident. 


-- 


HOE MACHINISTS STRIKE. 

The R. Hoe Company printing press factory, 
New York, is practically paralyzed by the strike 
of 1150 machinists who walked out on August 1 
as a measure to persuade the company to estab- 
lish the eight-hour day, 44-hour week, and a wage 
increase from 85 cents to $1 per hour. 
pany refuses to meet union officials. 


The com- 
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“EDUCATIONAL LEAGUES” 
By Abraham Baroff 


(In Justice, Official Organ of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union) 


There used to prevail an idea among us that 
the sundry kinds of “communists” who have been 
aiming their attacks upon our unions were 
“honest, well-meaning persons,” but that owing 
to the fact that they have never done any prac- 
tical work in the labor movement they could 
easily fall prey to the delusion that our unions 
are not “revolutionary enough” and that the lead- 
ers of our organizations are “bureaucrats.” We 
used to ascribe it to the appalling ignorance of 
the communist writers on organization matters 
and on how to manage and conduct a labor union. 

We watched the infamous work of these com- 
munists who left nothing undone to undermine 
the foundation of our labor uniotis and to tear 
into shreds the solidarity of the workers. Yet, 
we thought it was an ill-wind that would blow 
over and that these deluded souls would event- 
ually regain their lost senses. We thought that 
they would soon realize the destruction they are 
likely to bring about by their nefarious work and 
would themselves regret and repent. So instead 
of treating them with wrath and in anger many 
of us were inclined to regard them with pity not 
unmixed with scorn. 

But now it is all quite clear and unmistakably 
plain. This gang is from first to last a crew of 
dishonest union-wrecks. It is their single aim 
and object and they mean to smash up the labor 
bodies that would not be dictated to by them or 
which would not feed them with donations. Such 
a desperate and avowed gang of enemies, I am 
we have not encountered during the 
entire history of the struggles of our workers 
to win for themselves a better life and better 
working conditions in their shops. 

This may sound like a strong statement, but it 
is the truth, and it is spoken from the depth of a 
heart burning with wrath and indignation. And 
my indignation is even greater and more height- 
ened group of union-smashers is 
wrapping itself in a mantle of “principles” and 
“ideals of freedom.” 

Their despicable sheets are daily pouring out 
poison and blackmail—we can understand it and 
we appreciate that they have no other means of 
“propaganda.” But it is when they come forth 
with their “leagues,” these petty opposition 
unions, that they shine most as agencies for de- 
stroying all and everything gained by our work- 
ers in years of suffering and travail. The ex- 
perience of our union has taught us beyond cavil 
the true “value” of such “ieagues” composed of 
persons alien to our trade and to our unions who 
from the outside presume to dictate to us policies 
and a mode of conduct. 

Just compare the work of these “leagues” with 
the propaganda of all the other opposition unions 
and scab agencies which we have had in our 
midst in former years and you will be startled 
by the similarity of method, means and even lan- 
guage. They have one common purpose and one 
common way of getting there. They want to 
destroy our unions. 

What, indeed, could our International say to 
such a nauseating and scandalous accusation that 
we have hired to kill their Foster? 
The Foster farce in Chicago, and his unceasing 
yelpings that the International had planned this 
shooting, are a fair example of the tactics this 
irresponsible crew is employing to show feud and 
dissension among our workers. 

Our International has set itself to the task of 
eliminating this gang from,our midst. In our 
history we have had already the infamous 
“Sulkess” gang which tried to destroy our union. 
We have had other scab agents and union-wreck- 
ers to contend against and eventually got rid of 
them. We can trust to the inteliigence and good 
sense of our workers that we shall in good time 


MUST GO! 


safe to say, 


because this 


gangsters 


get rid of this “educational league” pest engin- 
eered by Foster. 

Our workers have spent too much blood, tears 
and fortune, have endured too much sacrifice, 
hunger, and cold, to build up for themselves a 
tower of strength against the aggression of their 
employers, to give it up as prey to these new de- 
tractors and destroyers. 

Their mask is lifted. Now they will find no 
more room for themselves in decent self-respect- 
ing company. The tens of thousands of mem- 
bers of our organizations will help us in this 
good and great task. And their help will come 
freely, from the fullness of their hearts and in- 
spired by the desire to conserve and make 
ever stronger their union and their bond of in- 
dustrial unity to their fellow workers. 

ica & Canoes aad 
BARBERS CHANGE GOAL. 

After having stood firmly for a Sunday closing 
law in bygone years the California State Feder- 
ation of Barbers at the annual convention held at 
Stockton last week went on record in favor of 
modifying this demand to a one day of rest in 
seven. This modified demand is acceptable to the 
Adventists who objected to fixing Sunday as an 
arbitrary rest day on which all barber shops 
would have to be closed and the barbers of the 
State have agreed to wage their fight for a day 
of rest in seven on this new basis. 

All parts of the State were well represented. 
Officers elected for the coming year are as fol- 
lows: 

President, G. E. Rainey, Los 
tary-treasurer, R. H. 


Angeles; secre- 
Baker, San Francisco; or- 
ganizer, F. B. Perry, Oakland; first vice-presi- 
dent, S. A. Britten, Sacramento; second vice- 
president, E. P. Butler, San Pedro; third vice- 
president, R. E. Winter, San Jose; fourth vice- 
president, W. D. Stockton; fifth 
president, C. W. Snyder, El Centro; sixth vice- 
president, R. E. Piper, Bakersfield. 
- > 

SPOILS SYSTEM RUNS DEPARTMENT. 

W. L. Foulke, president of the National Civil 
Service Reform League, charges post office de- 
partment officials with the re-establishment of the 
spoils system and persistent violation of the civil 
service law by 
members of Congress on 
carrier appointments. 


Kessler, vice- 


from 
rural 


seeking recommendations 


postmaster and 


The charges direct attention to department let- 
ters to members of Congress submitting names 
of applicants eligible for appointment and inviting 
recommendations, with the admonition that under 
the law “the department is not permitted to con- 
sider or file recommendations of a political na- 
ture.” 

Foulke claims that this admonition is merely 
a “gigantic and multitudinous wink’ to members 
of Congress as to how they shall recommend their 
political partisans. 

= od 
INTRODUCING THE “SUCCESS” FAMILY. 

The father of Success is—WORK. 

The mother of Success is—Ambition. 

The oldest son is—Common Sense. 

Some of the other boys 
Modesty, Thoroughness, 
and Co-operation, 

The oldest daughter is Character. 
sisters are Loyalty, 
Sincerity and Harmony. 
—Opportunity. 

Get acquainted with the “old man” and you 
will be able to get along pretty well with the rest 
of the family.—Selected. 
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You can buy more groceries for a Dollar 
at Jenny Wren than at any store in San 
Francisco. We claim better quality, too, 
and quality is remembered long after price 
is forgotten. 

Shop and Save at Jenny Wren 
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cAt Your Service 


: This company cherishes the good will of its 
customers and the public. 
| Such good will is fostered by a general understanding 


of the company’s problems and of its relations with 
the public. 


Your principal points of contact with the company are 
the service you get and the rates you pay. 


What the public wants in the way of electric power ser- 
vice is plenty of current, served without interruption, 
at the lowest rates consistent with good service. 


California leads the world in hydro-electric service. Cali- 
fornia has more water power developed than either New 
York or Ontario in spite of the fact that California has 
no Niagara Falls. 


This state produces more than twenty per cent of all 
the hydro-electric energy produced in the United States. 
There is about one horse power of developed electric 
energy in California for each three persons of the popu- 
lation. Directly or indirectly we all get the benefit of 
this power. Each horse power can do the work of ten 
men in one eight hour shift. 


California has more residence lighting consumers than 
New York which has about three times the population. 
California has a much greater percentage of residences 
lighted by electricity than any other state. 


This is due to natural advantages coupled with efficient 
management under the California system of utilities 
strictly regulated with respect to rates, financing and 
service by the public through its Railroad Commission. 


California enjoys the best service and the lower rates. 
| That is why California has become a great industrial 
| state. That is one reason why life in the city and on the 

farm has become so much more comfortable in California. 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


| P-G-=4F: : 


: CAT “PACIFIC SERVICE” 


A California company with over 40,000 security holders in the state. 
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1000 Pairs MEN’S 


Brown Calf 


On Sale Now— 
BUY and SAVE! 


Biggest event of the season! 
Extraordinary values! Double 
stitched soles with rubber insert 
to keep out the damp. Buy both 
styles and make a double saving. 
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| MISSION STORE| 
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Until 9:30 
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Brief Items 


Opening Announcement 


WARFIELD 
CAFETERIA 


CO-OPERATIVE 


WARFIELD THEATRE BUILDING 


ALL UNION 


The workers s! ire in the profits, an opportunity 
for . bor to support labor 


BOX 
Oakland Auditorium 


Every Wednesday 
SHOW STARTS 8:30 P. M. 


of Interest 


The following members of San _ Francisco 
unions died during the past week: Robert H. 
Greenhalgh of the patternmakers, Gustave Trester 
of the cement workers, Rudolph F. Anderson of 
the dredgemen. 

The Cemetery Workers’ Union has succeeded 
in negotiating a new wage scale calling for an 
increase of 50 cents a day for the membership. 

The janitors employed by the city have been 
granted an increase of $10 per month in pay. 

President Flore and Delegate Thomas Farrell 
of the International Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees’ Union of America addressed the meeting 
of the Labor Council last Friday night and con- 
gratulated the San Francisco labor movement on 
the successful manner in which it conducted its 
affairs. 

A special committee was appointed at the last 
meeting of the Labor Council to act with the 
Label Section in arranging a mass meeting in the 
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interest of the union label, card and button. Those 
appointed were: J. B. Naughton, Emil Buehrer, 
William Urmy, Delegate Durning and Anna Cul-. 
berson, 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Label Section will 
give a whist party in the Labor Temple, on the 
evening of October 10th. Score cards will be 
25 cents and playing will start promtly at 8:30. 

Theodore Johnson of Waiters’ Union No. 30 
was elected unanimously by the Labor Council 
last Friday night delegate to the American Fed- ~ 
eration of Labor convention in Portland, Ore., 
October 1. 

Many vacancies in engineering positions in 
several State departments are to be filled as a 
result of examinations just announced by the 
State Civil Service Commission. The positions 
listed include architectural draftsmen, structural 
engineers, mechanical engineers, mechanical 
draftsmen, testing engineers, equipment engineers 
and civil engineers with experience in the con- 
struction of asphalt-macadam and asphalt-con- 
crete pavements. Persons interested should apply 
at once to the State Civil Service Commission, 
Forum Building, Sacramento. 

—_—_@&_______ 
ORPHEUM. 

An entire change of program will be the one 
that the Orpheum will offer for the week begin- 
ning Sunday afternoon, and each act will be of 
the first magnitude. Probably the one of first 
moment will be the appearance of the darling 
of the screen, Bessie Barriscale, in a novelty 
protean playlet entitled “Picking Peaches.” In this 
playlet Miss Barriscale will portray four different 
roles and she will be supported by a capable 
cast of players including Howard Hickman, 
Josephine Randall, Jack Marvin and Eddie Tell- 
man. This engagement of Miss Barriscale will 
be in the nature of a home-coming as Miss Bar- 
riscale got her start right here in San Francisco, 
and since she left has made an envious place for 
herself in stardom, both on the legitimate stage 
and in the motion picture field. 

The Four Mortons are united again and will 
bring their latest comedy vehicle “Wearing Out 
the Green” to the Orpheum. Sam and Kitty, 
mother and father of Joe and Clara, are rejoicing 
at the opportunity of appearing here after a too- 
long absence with their family intact. 

Flo Lewis offers a song cycle which she calls 
from Burnheart to Heartburn, and this dainty 
delineator of song will be more than welcome by 
the Orpheumites. Gordon Dooley and Martha 
Morton, famous babies from famous families, will 
entertain as only those who are born of the stage 
know how. 

The irresponsible comedian Jack Rose, assisted 
by Jimmy Steiger at the piano, will offer “Some 
Hat-traction.” Maurice Diamond and Co. will 
present “Snapshots of 1923” which is made up of 
songs, dances and a general revue of several of 
the big Broadway successes, 

The Dixie Four are a quartette of versatile 
boys who are real comedians and singers. Mc- 
Good Lenzen and Company offer an acrobatic act 
which they call “An Evening in a Billiard Parlor.” 


DEMAND THE LABEL 
IN YOUR NEXT SUIT 


HERMAN THE TAILOR 
1104 MARKET 


